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SLAVERY. 


BY PROF. P. R. LEATHERMAN, WODDVILLE, MISS. 


Author of “ Elements of Moral Science.” 


[CONTINUED FROM NO. VII] 

Dr. Francis Wayland, in his Elements of Moral Science, 
published in Boston, by Gould, Kendall and Lincoln, in the 
year 1841, tells us on page 215: “The fact, under these cir- 
cumstances, that the gospel does not forbid slavery, affords no 
reason to suppose that it does not mean to prohibit it; much 
less does it afford ground for belief, that Jesus Christ intended 
to authorize it.” On page 218, we find the following contra- 
diction of what he has told us on page 215: “Thus we see 
that the Christian religion not only forbids slavery, but that it 
also provides the only method in which, after it has been once 
established, it may be abolished, and with entire safety and 
benefit to both parties.” On page 211, he tells us, that “The 
moral precepts of the Bible are diametrically opposed to 
slavery.” In these passages, it is very evident that the Dr. has 
said nothing to convince any reasonable person that slavery is 
forbidden in the Bible. What he has said amounts to this: 
he once asserts that slavery is not forbidden in the Sacred 
Scriptures, and twice affirms that it is. If the Dr. goes on in 
this way, he will furnish a good text-book for infidels; whilst 
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at the same time, he fails to accomplish his object of proving 
that slavery is wrong. 

He tells us that the moral precepts of the Bible are diamet- 
rically opposed to slavery ; that the Christian religion forbids 
it, but the gospel does not forbid it. What does the learned 
Dr. mean / 

In opposition to slavery, Dr. Wayland offers the following 
as an argument (page 209): ‘“ And, moreover, inasmuch as 
the acquisition of the knowledge of his duty to God, could not 
be freely made without the acquisition of other knowledge, 
which might, if universally diffused, endanger the control of 
the master, slavery supposes the master to have the right to 
determine how much knowledge of his duty a slave shall 
obtain, the manner in which he shall obtain it, and the manner 
in which he shall discharge that duty after he shall have 
obtained a knowledge of it. It thus subjects the duty of man 
to God, entirely to the will of man; and this for the sake of 
pecuniary profit. It renders the eternal happiness of the one 
party subservient to the temporal happiness of the other. 

Its effects must be disastrous upon the morals of 
both parties.” 


From these remarks of Dr. Wayland, if we admit that they 
are true, we are forced to conclude that the slave has a very 
poor chance of performing his duties as a Christian; that his 
chances for eternal happiness are altogether unequal to those 


of his master. We do not, however, arrive at this conclusion, 
for we do not admit the premises to be true; and we desire no 
better argument to prove that the Dr. is wrong on this subject, 
than that which he has furnished us, on page 218. “ The duty 
of slaves is also explicitly made known in the Bible. They are 
bound to obedience, fidelity, submission, and respect, to their 
masters, not only to the good and kind, but also to the unkind 
and froward ; not, however, on the ground of duty to man, 
but on the ground of duty to God. This obligation extends to 
everything but matters of conscience.” 

He seems to have forgotten, that on page 209, he said, 
slavery subjects the duty of man to God, entirely to the will 
of man. But let us continue to the end of the paragraph. 
“When a master commands a slave to do wrong, the slave 
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ought not to obey. The Bible does not, as I suppose, authorize 
resistance to injury ;. but commands us to refuse obedience in 
such a case, and suffer the consequences, looking to God alone, 
to whom vengeance belongeth. Acting upon these principles, 
the slave may attain to the highest grade of virtue, and may 
exhibit a sublimity and purity of moral character, which in the 
condition of the master is absolutely unattainable.” 

It is strange, indeed, that he should tel! us the slave can 
attain to a degree of moral virtue which is absolutely unattain- 
able by the master, after trying to convice us that slavery is 
contrary to the will of God; contrary to the principles of the 
Christian religion, because it does not allow the slave an equal 
chance with the master in attaining eternal happiness. 

I fail to perceive the reason why he should believe the slave 
has an opportunity of attaining to a higher degree of virtue 
than the master, or that the master has a fairer chance of 
gaining eternal happiness than the slave, or how he can believe 
both of his assertions to be true. As for myself, since he con- 
tradicts himself, I shall not believe either of his assertions. I 
have, however, a better reason than this for not believing either 
assertion. One of his assertions might contradict the other, 
and still both of them not be false. I do not think God isa 
respecter of persons, and therefore I cannot believe that the 
good actions of one will please him any more than those of 
another. All that is required of us is to do his will, and if we 
do that our actions are well pleasing to him, no matter whether 
we be bond or free. 

In the paragraph just quoted, Dr. Wayland says that slaves 
are bound to obedience, fidelity, submission, and respect to 
their masters, not on the ground of duty to man, it on the 
ground of duty to God. I wonder if this is the reason he 
wishes us to believe that “the moral precepts of the Bible are 
diametrically opposed to slavery.” We cannot think so if we 
believe that slaves owe obedience to their masters on the 
ground of duty to God. 

They are bound to obedience, fidelity, &c., to their masters, 
not on the ground of duty to man, but on the ground of duty 
to God. Obedience, fidelity, submission, and respect are duties 
which they owe to their masters; he says they owe these duties 
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to their masters, not on the ground of duty to man. Their 
masters are men, and he says they owe these duties to these 
men, not on the ground of duty to man, but on the ground of 
duty to God. Can it be that he means to say they owe certain 
duties to man, not because they owe any duty at all to man, 
but because they owe duty to God? I must confess that I 
cannot comprehend the expression sufficiently to perceive that 
it conveys an intelligible meaning. But if Dr. Wayland says 
slaves do owe obedience, fidelity, and other duties to their 
masters on the ground of duty to God, we will not object, for 
the obligations cannot possibly be placed on any higher ground. 

Dr. Wayland has, by attempting an evasion of the plain 
teaching of the gospel, furnished us a sound argument in favor 
of the belief that slavery is right; for whatever must be done 
on the ground of duty to God must be right. If-we say slaves 
owe certain duties to their masters, not on the grouud of duty 
to man, but on the ground of duty to God, of course we cannot 
mean to say that they do not owe those duties to their masters, 
for we first assert that they do. We must mean that slaves 
owe certain duties to man because it is God’s will for them to 
perform those duties. Whatever is God’s will is right. 

I begin to wonder why Dr. Wayland did not convince him- 
self that slavery is not contrary to the will of God. If his 
expression concerning the obligations of slaves to their masters, 
means anything at all, it must mean that they owe these duties 
to their masters, because it is God’s will for them to perform 
such service. If it is God’s will that slaves should be obedient, 
faithful, and submissive to their masters, how can it be said 
that slavery is not agreeable to his will ? 

Dr. Wayland offers the following as an argument against 
slavery. “It (slavery) supposes that the Creator intended one 
human being to govern the physical, intellectual and moral 
actions of as many other human beings as, by purchase, he can 
bring within his physical power, and that one human being 


may thus acquire a right to sacrifice the happiness of any num- 
ber of other human beings, for the purpose of promoting his 
own.” Dr. Wayland has made his description of what slavery 
supposes, entirely too comprehensive, since it includes more 
than the truth. He does not give the true reason for the mas- 
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ter’s having the right to control the actions of the slave. This 
right of the master is designed to contribute to the happiness, 
moral culture and intellectual improvement of the slave. Mr. 
Fletcher tells us more correctly what slavery supposes. 
“Slavery supposes the Creator intended that the interest of 
the master in the slave, who, by becoming his slave, becomes 
his property, should secure the slave that protection and gov- 
ernment which the slave is too degenerate to supply to himself; 
and that such protection and government are necessary to the 
happiness and well-being of the slave, without which he either 
remains stationary, or degenerates in his moral, mental and 
physical condition.” 

Dr. Paley defines slavery, “ An obligation to labor for the 
benefit of the master, without the contract or consent of the 


servant.” He tells us, “ This obligation may arise, consistently 


with the law of nature, from three causes: From crimes, from 
captivity, from debt.” He should have added that slavery is 
consistent with the law of nature, and agreeable to the will of 
God when it is necessary for the preservation of the life, hap- 
piness, moral culture, and intellectual improvement of the 
individual. 

If the defence of negro slavery as it exists in the United 
States, were based upon this ground alone, and no other argu- 
ments should be adduced in favor of the institution, except 
that it is necessary for the preservations of the life, for the 
happiness, for the moral culture, and for the intellectual 
improvement of the negro, it seems to me this would satisfae- 
torily prove that the institution of slavery as it exists here, is 
both right and expedient. 

[To be continued.] 


THE SILK WORM. 


With time and patience the mulberry leaf becomes satin. 
What difficulty is there at which a man should quail, when a 
poor worm can accomplish so much from the leaf of the mul- 


berry ¢ 
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For the Southern Teacher. 


AN ITEM OF NATURE. 
BY DR. E. 8. BYRON, A. M. 


In this wide, wide world of ours, far seeing men have accom- 
plished much in the way of rubbing smooth the rough externals 
of Nature’s face. They have banished from view many, very 
many wrinkles from Nature’s garments, and given her a spruce 
and dandy appearance. But although all this has been done, 
and Science has grown to quite a big boy, still Nature remains 
unknown and unheeded. In our attempts to read the laws of 
Nature, we forget that she has a beginning—an Alpha, as well 
as other things—and this disposition to forget this fact, keeps 
us ignorant of first principles and first duties: thus all the hu- 
man stock are unnatural and excessively artificial. Therefore 
the views the races are taking, each family from its own stand- 
point, yield nothing but a host of perplexities, unreconcilable 
difficulties, and doubts as numerous as there arethinkers. It is 
a fact, and a substantial one, too, that the excessive civilization 
of nations has driven back the simple beauties of Nature, and 
where civilized light has shed its rays, there men who know 
nothing but what they had learned from the smiling face of 
God’s works, drop these atoms of Truth, and fly to the more 
dazzling items of Art; and as in all conditions of Art there is 
found fiction, so what is false and perplexing is woven around 
all who are its recipients. As a proof of what we say, both 
heathen and pagan comprehend and love Nature’s workings 
better than civilized man. They can very accurately read the 
face of Nature; they can translate its charming language. They 
make companions of the beasts of the forest, the birds of the 
woods, and the fish of the sea. These all are tangible and lov- 
ing truths, and a beautiful beginning to the road to God him- 
self. These simple men very well understand the difference 
between day and night, and never change their uses; and as a 


reward for this observance, they enjoy good health in mind and 
body. They cultivate the whole man, and hence no insanity, 
no hysteria, no indigestion, no night-mares or day-blues. 

st few seem to understand that our lives are one short or 
long chemical labor, and that sleep is a condition necessary for 
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working successfully the chemical elements of darkness. As 
night differs in its elementary components from day, so is the state 
of the system different when in sleep than when awake ; and we 
are ready to say that to be awake at night is a sure road to a 
pale feebleness, and to sleep during the hours of the day produ- 
ces a like condition. This is a satisfactory evidence to us that 
the chemical elements are not balanced, and unnatural, broken, 
artificial ones substituted, yielding a spasm-like life and a long, 
gloomy death. To an observer of life, he will notice the fitness 
of things, and in studying his own wants, he will see and feel 
for the wants of others. We are not left to guess at many 
things, for every animal, save man, observes day and night; 
he alone is artificial, and suits not the aim for which he was 
created. 

Many who begin to study the road to health do so at the 
wrong place: they begin with attempts to understand God, 
when they should be at the foot of Nature, learning how we 
move, live and breathe. We look for the full blown and per- 
fected parts of Nature, and not at the beginning and minor 
parts of creation. 

Nature, who does not love her! Yet how few study in her 
school. Many look, and with a longing eye, pass on, afraid to 
attempt a task seemingly so difficult, and which, in fact, is so 
easy. Her steps are so gradual and firm that she makes no mis- 
takes. Let the student here, as elsewhere, remember, that to 
begin is half the journey over, for it is the commencement 
which intimidates. Begin somewhere, take the easiest way in 
your reach, and as all rivers lead to the sea, so all the pages of 
Nature lead to wisdom. 

Go with us to a pond hard by, and watch Nature in the low- 
er stages. See the rapid whir! of the dragon fly. Mark the 
anxious vigor of the frog, while above hear the feathered song- 
sters, as Nature all around is in calm silence. In this situation 
reflection is holiness, and had we the cunning hand of a paint- 
er, and could transfer to canvas the vision before us, it would 
be an ever-praising monument to Him who holds and rules all. 

Kind reader, we have asked you to go with us to a pond or 
brook, to which you may plead want of time, or want of leis- 
ure at the right time. Now we ask you to take a drop of water 
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from some repulsive stream or pool, and that which as a whole 
was so offensive, in the drop will be a world of life and inter- 
est. Apply to this drop a magnifying lens, and to your senses 
will be revealed a world of life, various in form and size, and in 


numbers beyond comprehension. A very accurate and learned 
English naturalist, from his observation, informs us that a sin- 
gle drop of water may contain millions of animals, and plants, 
and flowers. None can tell how large the prospect of life is in 
a drop of water, for every day Science is expanding, and her 


means of prying into secret Nature more perfect. We have not 
alone the fact that a drop of water is a world of life, but that it 
is also one of expansion and struggle, like our own, where the 
weak fall a prey to the strong, and where might is law and 
right. We would not wish to lead our readers into fields of 
study so delightful and profitable, merely to gaze and wonder, 
but that our incapacity and God’s good ability may be ever be- 
fore our eyes. That a multiplicity of animal life is to be seen 
in a single drop of water is but half a fact; for, strange to say, 
each of these minute and complete animals is a worker, a busy, 
useful helper of man. Such is the distribution of these little 
scavengers, that, but for them, nobler life could not exist. It 
seems to us, for we have surveyed them by the aid of a micro- 
scope at all seasons, night and day, that their avocation is to 
devour, as they are ever doing so. In other words, they are the 
chemists of lower life, and their eating is but a process of chang- 
ing what is foul and poisonous to what is wholesome and pure. 
We have never examined them in their labors, but, to a very 
great degree, we have felt indebted to them for the salubrity of 
our climate and enjoyment of life. Nor is this the end; they 
perform another very great service for man and all nature, viz: 
They prevent the progressive diminution of the present amount 
of organized matter upon the earth, for when this matter is dis- 
solved or suspended in waters, in that state of communication 
and decay which immediately precedes its final decomposition 
into the elementary gases, and its consequent return from the 
organic to the inorganic worlds, these wakeful members of Na- 
ture’s invisible police are every where ready to arrest the fugi- 
tive organized atoms, and turn them back inte the ascending 
stream of animal life. Having converted the dead and the de- 
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composing particles into their own living tissues, they themselves 
become the food of larger organized beings, and these, in their 
turn, are devoured by a yet larger animal, and thus a pabulum 
fit for the nourishment of the highest organized being is brought 
back by a short route from the extremity of the realms of or- 
ganic matter. 

But, not to make further excursions into diminutive Nature, 
let us still dwell on the drop of water. In this diminutive 
world you can distinctly see the teeming animal world by which 
you detect the harmless from the vicious, the productive from 
the unproductive. Not only do they prey upon each other with 
a ferocity unsurpassed by larger races, but they also have their 
parasites. As we see the horse, cow, dog, and hog, with a large 
worm fly eating it as it moves, so in this atom world, by the aid 
of the microscope, we can see a diminutive animal, many thou- 
sand times too small for human vision, carrying on its back a 
host of living parasites, who feed and seem to do well on the 
back of that monster, whose home is a drop of water. 

So it is, Nature is deeply sympathetic, and makes the whole 
world food. Look at what page of Nature you please, and not 


all the scholarship of the wisest of men can read accurately, the 
smallest volumes of Nature’s book. But what he does read 
shows him a little industrious world, which, in its day, helped 
to improve life by actions and results. 


SOUTHERN LITERATURE. 


The New Orleans Crescent, referring to the recent failure of 
a Southern literary publication, says: 

The secret of its failure is that which explains the failure of 
many other attempts to establish similar publications in the 
South. It was not adequately sustained by the Southern peo- 
ple. Northern magazines circulate in the South as well as the 
North—but rarely does a Southern publication find its way 
across Mason and Dixon’s line. The North thus has the whole 
Union for a literary market, while the South has its own section 
alone. 


But that our section of the Union is able to sustain literary 
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production of a light character is an evident proposition. We 
have not only the necessary talent to produce papers of the best 
grade, but we have the money to make them prosperous and 
flourishing. We are simply derelict in our duty; and we run 
after Northern predictions while we might have them of 
Southern production, and of greater merit, if we would encour- 
age them as we ought to do. 

A publisher cannot pay for literary articles of merit, unless 
he has a heavy list of subscribers. And, on the other hand, he 
cannot get and retain these subscribers unless the mental food 
he sets before his readers is of the best quality. Obviously 
therefore, he must have a large capital which he must risk un- 
less the first advance is liberally made, as it ought to be, by the 
public. If the publisher be qualified for his business, and intent 
upon making it a success, the public ought to second his efforts 
by substantial tokens of encouragement so that he may have 
the pecuniary abilities to secure the services of the very best 
writers for his publication. Occasionally there may be found a 
good writer, of independent fortune, who will cheerfully con- 
tribute an article now and then without expecting or receiving 
remuneration. But as a general thing, in other countries as 
well as in this, and in the Southern as well as the Northern 
States, literary labor must be paid for just as any other labor is, 
and cannot be had unless it is paid-for. If a literary man is 
able to live comfortably, without employing his pen, that pen is 
very apt to lie idle upon his desk. If literature be his profes- 
sion, or he is driven to it from necessity, he must live by it, as 
would any one else in any other profession he might pursue. 

Literature ought not to be sectional; but the North has made 
it so, so far as that section is concerned, in refusing to sustain 
Southern publications, although very willing to accept Southern 
support for her own literature. It remains for the South, not 
in a spirit of retaliation, but in a spirit of simple justice to her- 
self, to extend a more substantial encouragement to her own 
authors and publishers. 
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For the Southern Teacher. 


THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 
BY AUNT MARY. 


It is the common fault of the present age, to substitute learn- 
ing for wisdom. The term heart is obsolete, it is wanting in 
the modern vocabulary. The parent that would talk about ed- 
ucating the heart of a child, would be looked upon as an immi- 
grant from the continent of Old Fogyism. If you would have 
your child reeggnized in the walks of upper-tendom, educate its 
head. In this precocious age, reason is cultivated, and the little 
one is called on to reflect even before it is fairly out of the cra- 
die. In childhood, the attention and memory are easily excited 
by things that impress the senses, and move the heart. More 
real instruction may be obtained from a few hours spent in the 
study of Nature, than months of toil over the stereotype aph- 
orism of pedagogism. 

No one can doubt that precocious children, are much worse 
for the discipline they are compelled to endure. In many in- 
stances the mind is unnaturally strained, and the foundation for 
future insanity carefully laid. When the studies of maturer 
years are crowded into the child’s head, parents and teachers do 
not reflect on the fact that the brain of the child is not the brain 
of a man, that the one is matured and can bear exertion, while 
the other is growing, and requires repose. To expect a child’s 
brain to bear with impunity, the exertion of one that has reach- 
ed the age of manhood, is not less rational than to suppose it 
capable of doing the same amount of actual labor. 

The first ten years of life should be devoted to the education 
of the heart, and the formation of principles, rather than the 
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acquirement of what is usually termed knowledge. Nature 
points out such a course, for the emotions at this period are the 
liveliest, and at this time they are unalloyed by passion, and are 
easily moulded. It is from this source that the mass of men 
draw their happiness or misery. Our readers are usually goy- 
erned more by feeling, than reflection. In fact, every day life 
presents an infinity of occasions when it is essential to our hap- 
piness that we should feel rightly—very few occur where it is 
necessary we should think profoundly. 

Up to the seventh year of life great changes are going on in 
the struction of the brain. Care should be taken that they are 
not interrupted by over excitement. Just that degree of exer- 
cise should be given to the brain at this period, as is necessary 
to its health. It may be unnecessary to add that at this period 
of life, special attention should be given, by both parents and 
teachers to the physical development of the child. Pure air 
and free exercise are indispensable, and when either of these are 
withheld, the consequences will be apparent in all future life. 
It is too often the case that the seeds of protracted suffering are 
sown in the constitution of the child through ignorance of this 
fundamental physical law. The time has come when the united 


voices of these innocent victims should be sounded in trumpet 
tones in the ears of every parent and teacher throughout the 
land. Give your children free air and wholesome exercise, if 
you would have them enjoy health and intellect. It is the want 
of this rather than any other reason that causes so many prema- 
ture deaths, and fills the cemetery with little graves. 


HOME. 
BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


Some critical people who have watched our sex at informal 
visits, sewing societies, etc., assert, that after current gossip is 
dispatched, the most fervent talking is about home, children, 
and servants. Very well. Are they not nice themes, and ¢a- 
pable of copious illustration ¢ 

Let’s try the first of the three—home. What other Saxon 
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word of so few letters suggests stronger or more varied imagery ¢ 
To the thirsting traveler in the tropics, it brings back the trick- 
ling of the cold water, and the creak of the well-sweep at his 
father’s shaded door. The sea-boy shuts it firmly in his heart, 
as he rocks on the giddy mast. The western emigrant hastens 
to nail the last board on his shanty, that he may speak it again 
to his wife and little ones. It contents the Greenlander as he 
creeps into his subterranean cell, and the Switzer climbing to 
his bird’s-nest lodge among the cliffs. 

Why does yonder fair school-girl fly with such a fairy foot ? 
She is packing her trunk for home. What kindles such exulta- 
tion on the student’s brow, as he mounts the rapid car? J/ome 
and vacation. Side by side, in the soul of the sick voyager, re- 
turning to his native land to die, are the two words, home and 
heaven. 

And now is it any weakness or want of taste, that this home, 
this place of repose and refreshment, this nursery and garner 
of the affections and virtues, should be the central point in wo- 
man’s heart? It would be a derogation if it were notso. Itis 
committed to us*as our own sphere; let us give thanks for it. 
Where else could we find or impart so much happiness? Do 
we sometimes covet a more lofty or exposed position? If ad- 
mitted to the disturbed political arena, should we not lose more 
than we gain? and forfeit things of peculiar value to ourselves, 
for the uncertain acquisition of those that are not. 

What should we do at the head of our armies? The shade 
of Boadicea answers. What steerage should we make in the 
navigation and command of aship? The ghosts of those at 
the bottom of the sea would probably reply. In our own quiet 
and assured realm, in the study of its polity, in the promotion 
of its welfare, is our own safety, satisfaction and glory. Need 
we seek higher honor, or purer happiness, than appertain to 
what the poet of lost Paradise has defined as— 

“The sacred and homefelt delight, 
The sober certainty of waking bliss ?” 

Sad, indeed, is the condition of the homeless. A cadence 
more mournfal than I can describe dwells in my memory; the 
tones of a woman whose prime of days was past, and whose 
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reason faltered. Continually was she repeating, in thrilling 
recitative, as she rocked her body to and fro— 


“No home! No home!” 
sroken snatches of what in better years she had read from. 
her Bible, lingered with her, and she sometimes murmured, 
“Foxes have holes, and birds of air have nests”— 

The rest she had forgotten. But back came the burden of" 
the heart dirge with added foree— 

“No home! No home!” 

To obviate so fearful a calamity, Christian Charity labors 
without weariness in her Master’s strength. She erects domes, 
and endows and consecrates them, and gathers the old and help- 
less, and the outcast, wandering orphan, that they may find un- 
der the shadow of her wing the semblance of a home. 

We, who possess such a treasure in fee-simple, how can we 
best express our gratitude? Should not our first thought be, 
how to render it happy? This cannot be successfully done 
without studying its polity. No code of laws can be well ad- 
ministered, if not understood and appreciated. 

The minor modes of consulting its welfare sometimes fail of 
receiving due attention. I knew a lady who made a pleasant 
home with small means and a restricted space. She cherished 
the perception of beauty. If there was a crevice in which to 
plant a vine, she placed it there. It clasped its little prop, and 
gave her a cluster. Where there was no room for a flower-bed, 
she set a root of pansies, and they looked up and blessed her. 
She managed to plant two trees. They were content with their 
narrow quarters, and reached her some fruit for the rent, and a 
nest of living song-birds took tenantry among their branches. 
She discovered that the rural element harmonized with home 
happiness. 

Domestic anniversaries are a species of enjoyment especially 
salubrious to a money-seeking and care-marked people. Some 
of these usages we have borrowed from our friends, the Ger- 
mans, who, more than most other races, seem in possession of 
the secret of quiet, unostentatious home happiness. We have 
taken from their teaching that beautiful festival of the “ Golden 
Wedding,” which makes the old younger by the renovation of 
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their brightest life passage—and the young wiser by impressing 
the example of those hallowed virtues which through the chan- 
ges of half a century have disarmed toil of its trouble, and sor- 
row of its sting. Ata recent festivity of this nature, one of 
our own poets, thus melodiously sang :— 
“The little ones have come and gone, 
The old have passed away, 
But love, immortal love, lives on 
And blossoms ’mid decay ; 
O chain of love! O ring of gold! 
That have the years defied, 
And still with growing strength infold 


The old man and his bride. 


“The golden bridal! Hark! how sweet 
The musie of its bell, 

To those whose hearts the vows repeat 
Their lives have kept so weil; 

O chain of love! 0 ring of gold! 
O marriage true and tried! 

That binds with tenderness untold 
The old man and his bride.” 

The “Silver Wedding,” or the twenty-fifth anniversary, we 
derive from the same Teutonic source, and also that denomina- 
ted “The Diamond,” or the sixtieth anniversary, which so few 
in this uncertain pilgrimage can hope to celebrate. I am told 
that ingenuity has recently devised intermediate festivals, by 
dividing into half-decades the period antecedent to the “Silver 
Wedding.” Thus, the fifth is denominated the wooden,—the 
tenth, tin,—the fifteenth, the glass—the twentieth, the China, 
—designating the character of the gifts to be presented by the 
guests. Those who have attended these congratulatory occa- 
sions speak of them as peculiarly agreeable, and tending to pro- 
mote both domestic and social happiness. 

Home reveals heightened charms after an occasional absence. 
How unspeakably do they brighten at our return. One of the 
chief benefits of journeying, to our sex, may be to deepen the 
sense of its attractions and the love of its duties. We may 
have been cheered by visits to relatives and friends—gay at the 
watering-place, or delighted by the scenery of wider explora- 
tion. But the welcome home is worth them all. The sight of 
our own roof-tree, however humble, the greeting of the faithful 
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servant, the seat upon the sofa at twilight, one hand in that of 
our best beloved—the child climbing to our knee, bring a-home- 
thrill that surpasses all outer joy. Even amid foreign lands, 
and the strong associations of classic climes, the waving of the 
trees in our own far-off lawn, the flitting of the garments of 
the little ones playing beneath them, have been suddenly sha- 


ken before us by Memory, eclipsing the gorgeous palace, or 
castle, or temple where we wandered. 

We have felt anew that the pleasures of home outweighed 
the excitements of curiosity, the flatteries of fame, and the en- 
ticements of worldly honors. For the life of woman is in the 
heart. 

The smile, the sweet voice, the kind word, the self-forgetful 
services of love, these are the home-flowers that we would ever 
wear in our bosom. Obeying the injunction of the eloquent 
apostle, to “learn to show piety at home,” may our earthly 
dwelling-place foreshadow that object of our highest aspiration 
—‘a house not made with hands eternal in the heavens.” 


INTO THE SUNSHINE. 


“T wish father would come home.” 

The voice that said this had a troubled tone, and the face that 
looked up was sad, 

“Your father will be very angry,” said an aunt, who was 
sitting in the room, with a book in her hand. The boy raised 
himself from the sofa, where he had been lying in tears for 
half an hour, and with a touch of indignation in his voice, 
answered. 

“ He'll be sorry, not angry. He never gets angry.” 

For a few moments the aunt looked at the boy half ecuri- 
ously, and let her eyes fall again upon the book that was in 
her hand. The boy laid himself down upon the sofa again, 
and hid his face from sight. 

“That's father, now!” He started up after the lapse of 
nearly ten minutes, as the sound of a bell reached his ears, 
and went to the room door. He stood there for a little while, 
and then come slowly back, saying, with a disappointed air, 


} 
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“Tt isn’t father. I wonder what keeps him so late. Oh, I 
wish he would come! ” 

“ You seem anxious to get deeper into trouble,” remarked 
the aunt, who was neither very amiable nor very sympathizing 
towards children. The boy’s fault had provoked her, and she 
considered him a fit subject for punishment. 

“T believe, aunt Phebe, that you would like to see me 
whipped,” said the boy, a little warmly, “ but you won’t.” 

“TI must confess,” replied aunt Phebe, “that I think a little 
wholesome discipline, of the kind you speak of, would not be 
out of place. If you were my child, I am very sure you 
wouldn’t escape.” 

“Tm not your child; I don’t want to be. Father is good, 
and loves me.” 


“If your father is so good, and loves you so well, you must 


be a very ungrateful or a very inconsiderate boy. His good- 
ness don’t seem to have helped you much.” 

“ Tush, will you?” ejaculated the boy, excited to anger by 
this unkindness of speech. 

“Phebe!” It was the boy’s mother who spoke now, for the 
first time. In an under tone, she added, “ You are wrong. 
Richard is suffering quite enough, and you are doing him harm 
rather than good.” 

Again the bell rang, and again the boy left the sofa, and 
went to the sitting-room door. 

“Tt’s father!” and he went gliding down stairs. 

“ Ah, Richard,” was the kindly greeting as Mr. Gordon took 
the hand of his boy. “ But what’s the matter, my son? You 
don’t look happy.” 

“ Won’t you come in here?” And Richard drew his father 
into the library. Mr. Gordon sat down still holding Richard’s 
hand. 

“ You are in trouble, my son. What has happened?” 

The eyes of Richard filled with tears as he looked into his 
father’s face. He tried to answer, but his lips quivered. Then 
he turned away, and opening the door of a cabinet, brought 
out the broken statuette, which had been sent home, only the 
day before, and set them on a table before his father, over 
whose countenance came instantly a shadow of regret. 


9 
- 
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. Who did this, ny son Was asked in an even voice, 
I did it.” 
Ilow 7” 


I threw ny ball in there, once 


“ only once, in forgetfulness.” 
The poor boy's tones were husky and tremulous. 


A little while Mr. Gordon sat, contolling himself and collect 


ing his disturbed thouglits. Then he said cheerfully 


* Whiat is done, Richard, can’t be help d. Put the broken 
pieces aWaAY. You have had trouble enougl about it | eal 


i ts. 


PSSTIOCSS x) | shal] 


see—and reproot enough for vour thoughtl 


not add a word to increase your pain.” 
“Oh. father!” And 


| the bov threw his 
father’s neck. “ You 


l ar lits about hi 
are so kind and so wood.” 
Five minutes later, and Richard entered the 


with his father. Aunt Phebe looked up, for two 
faces, but she did not find them. 
* That was ver 


Mr. Gordo) 


: tting room 


hadowed 
She was puzzled. 
i 


vy unfortunate.” she said a little while afte 
1 came In. * It was sueh an exquisite \ ‘k of art 
It is hopeless v ruined.” 


Richard was leaning 


against his father wher 
this. 


his aunt said 


Mr. Gordon only smiled, and drew his arms closely around 
his bov. Mrs. (cordon 


threw upon her sister a lo« 


ik of warn 
ing, but it was unheeded. 


i 


“7 think Richard was a verv naughty boy.” 
‘We have settled 


answer of Mr. (; rdon 7 


ill that, Phebe.” was the mild but firm 
‘and it is one of our rules to vet into 


the sunshine as quickly as possible . 


Phel Was rebuked, while Richard looked eratetul, and 
ine be, a littl triumiplan t: tor his aunt had borne down upon 
him rather too hard for a bean 5 patience to endure. 
Into the sunshine as quickh Hs possible ! Oh is not the bet 
not true Christian philos 


ter philosophy for 


our homes ¢ Is 
ophy 4 It is selfishness that FTrOWs anery and rebels, 
fault has been committed. Let us get the offender into th 
sunshine as quickly as possible, so that trne thought 


CCAUSE A 


and right 
feeling may grow vigorous in its warmth. 


We retain anger, 
not that anger may act as a wholesome discipline, but beeats: 
we are unwilling to forgive. Ah, if we were always right wit! 


ourselves, we would oftener be right with our children. 





iO THE GIRLS, 
TO THE GIRLS. 


The following contains such wholesome advice to the female 
portion of the COMMMURIEY , that we are constrained t i 
before our readers, that it Tay he read and pondered over again 
and again : 

wtiful plumage, 
looks pale sof th lor, whi 
atmosphere like 
do you havi 
lustre to 
morning { 
hills on 
the fences, leap the ditches, wade the brooks. 
of exhilarating exercise a wi unrestramed liberty, 
an appetite acquired hy ealthy enjoyment. 
* The blooming and beautitul young lacly ‘“ose-cheeked and 


bright eved who can darn a stockine, mend her ow) frocks, 
command a eviment ot pOTs and kettles, feed the pl s, milk 


the cows, and be a lady when ‘equired, is the oir! that young 


men are in quest of for a wife. But you pining. screwed up, 
wasp-waisted, doll-dressed, consumption-nortgaged, miusic-mur 
: 


4 ] , . } . . y* , 7 
dering, aba hovel-devourig daughters Ql fashion and idie 


hess vou are ho more fit tor natrimony, than a pullet 


look after a brood of fourteen chi kens, The truth 
virls, you want less of fashi mable restraint and more 
action. Mor kitchen and less parlor ; more or CXET( ise anc 


less sofa: more pudding 


chil : iano: more frankness and 
i 


less Prhan k li vl stv. Lo 
the pure atin sphere, and be 


j med,” 


re Si y 
‘happy home.” Integrity must | he architect, and tidines 
the upholsterer, it must be warms by affecti ‘ and lighted 
up with cheerfulness; and in ti tust be the ventilator, 
. : . fo Wa Re } 
renewing the atmosphere and bri resh salubrity day 
by day ° while over all, as a provecting Canopy : 1 oi ‘vy, noth 


ing will suttice except the 
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THE RULE OF LIFE. 
What law fulfilled insures to man 
His kinship with the saints in light? 


One simple law—one only can— 


The rule of universal right. 


To serve thy God with humble zeal, 
Thine erring brother's heart to win 


By deeds of mercy, and a will 


To cover, yet not share his sin. 


To choose the right, the wrong to shun, 
Yet humbly on His grace to fall, 
For whose sweet sake no duty done 


Is e’er too weighty or too small. 


T his is the work thy God has given, 
Thou candidate for life above! 
This is the passport to His heaven, 


The claim to His inviolate love! 


God's law demands one living faith, 
Not a gaunt crowd of lifeless creeds; 
Its warrant is a firm “God saith "— 


Its claim, not words, but living deeds. 


Yet, Lord, forgive—Thy simple law 
Grows tarnished in our earthly grasp; 
Pure in itself, without a flaw, 


It dims in our too worldly clasp. 


We handle it with unwashed hands, 

We stain it with unhallowed breath, 
We gloss it with device of man’s, 

And hide Thine image underneath 
Forgive the sacrilege, and take 

From off our souls th’ unworthy stain ; 
And show us, for Thy Son’s dear sake 


Thy pure and perfect law again. 





Ceathers Department. 


For the Southern Teacher. 


MIXED SCHOOLS. 


BY DR. E. A. DOSTER. 


Much has been said during the last few years in relation to 
the propriety and utility of mixed schools, but in our opinion 
much remains unsaid. Indeed, after a candid review of all 
that has come under our observation, we have been almost led 
to conclude that writers on this topic, were governed more by 
selfish motives, than the good of the rising generation. We 
have no wish to be censorious. “Actions speak louder than 
words.” 

If we are able to interpret the signs of the times, the pen of 
the future historian will record the fact that we are entering up- 
on the most interesting epoch in our history. The pillars that 
supported the proud fabric of our own glorious Union, have 
been undermined by Black Republican misrule, and the South 
driven to band together, to organize a Confederacy for mutual 
protection and defence. Surrounded by such circumstances, it 
is our duty to consult for the best interest of our children. In 
this, we should be governed, not only by their present 


oot 1. 


but should also consider what may be the best for their future 
welfare. We do not say that it is useless to give them property 
in starting them in the world, because without such assistance, 
we have accumulated a competency, but we do say, give them 
a good education, and after that property. 

We need scarcely say that the character of a good literary 
Institution depends much on the ability of the teachers that 
control it. Teachers of character and influence are not easily 
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obtained, tor vreater inducements are offered in aly other pro- 
fession. ‘To obtain such, the inducement must equal that of 
the other professions. This is sometimes offered by a few indi- 
viduals, but most commonly the co-operation of the neighbor- 
hood or village is required to secure the requisite amount. In 
inost neighborlioods where a male and female school is support- 
ed with difficulty, a cool mixed school could he easily kept up. 
We are aware that in the minds of many, there is a strong 
prejudice against schools of this kind. The influence of boys 
is considered contaminating. Is this really sof Let us inves- 
tigate this question aside from that sickly sentimentality, that is 
of such a puerile nature, as to render it unworthy of even a 
passing notice. Is the separation of the sexes in accordance 
with reason and common sense 4 Can we better secure the 
happiness of our children by educating them apart, than to- 
vethether? These are questions in which every father and 
mother that has children to educate is deeply interested, Now 
we ask vou, as parents, whose duty it is tenderly to watch over 
their interest, have vou at any time found it necessary to inter- 
dict a free intercourse between vour sons and daughters? Can 
you call to mind a single instance, in the cirele of your acquaint- 
ance, Where this has been found necessary! When vour daugh- 
ters meet the sonsof your neighbors in the social cirele, at ehureh, 
or the public gathering, do you tell them to draw down their 
veils, and pass them unnoticed / We Suppose not. If then no 


such directions are cvivell, and the are rezarded iis saute, we ask, 


are they less safe occupying an apartment together, under the 


direction of faithful, experienced teachers / 

Nature's model in every respect may be considered the most 
perfect and accurate. In educating the sexes together, we but 
adhere to her teachings. But this is not all. It has been found 
from experience that the association of the sexes Toure ther is pe- 
culiarly favorable to the development and maintenance of those 
qualities ot ambition, laudable desire, and purpose To excel, ne- 
cessary to call forth the full powers of the mind. But again : 
This intercourse is conservative. It promotes e2ood morals, re- 
tined taste and becoming manners. Intended, as we are, to live 
ina society composed of both sexes, such a school edueates each 


nnder circumstances in which they are to move in future life, 
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and atiords the best opportunity for obtaining that knowledge 
and adaptation to each other, so necessary To the harmon, of 
the domestic circle. Children thus educated are taught to ap- 
preciate each other's Weaknesses, to comprehend the necessity 
of forbearance, and to teliper their words and actions to the pro- 
motion of the happiness of those around them. [It would be easy 
to extend this Cssa\ Ly the introduction of other arguments. 
As we have no desire to weary the patience of our readers, we 
will but allude to one other, the light literature of the day. 
How shall its pernicious influence on the mind of the young be 
counteracted‘ In the commingling of the sexes, we answer, we 
have the best antidote that can be suggested, We pity those 
that have obtained their knowledge of human character from 
this source alone. They will drain the cup of bitter disappoint- 
ment to its very dregs. The golden dreams of happiness that 
had filled their minds with bright visions of the future, will be 
scattered, and too late will be realized, the world they have en- 


tered Upon is not the world described in books. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS, AND THE TEACHERS THEY 
NEED. 

Any scheme of school organization will be imperfect, which 
does not include special arrangements for the systematic train- 
ing and instruction of very voung children, especially in all cit- 
ies, manufacturing Villages, and large neighborhoods. Among 
the population of such places, many parents are sure to be tound, 
who, for want of intelligence or leisure, of constancy and pati 
ence, are unfitted to watch the first blossoming of the souls of 
their children, and to train them to good physical habits, virtu 
US pulses, and quick and accurate observations : to cleanli- 
ness, obedience, openness, noutual kindliness, piety, and all the 
virtues which wise and faur-sceing parents desire for their off- 
spring. The general result of the home training of the children 
of such parents, is the neglect of all moral culture, when such 


culture is most valuable ; and the acquisition of manners, per- 


sonal habits, and language, which the best school training at a 
Jater period of life can with difficulty correct or eradicate, 
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No one at all acquainted with the history of education in this 
country, can doubt that the establishment of the Primary School 
for chilren under six years of age, in Boston, in 1818, as a dis- 
tinct grade of schools, with the modifications which it has since 
received there, and elsewhere, from the principles and methods 
of the Infant School system, has led to most important improve- 
ments in the quality and quantity of instruction in our public 
schools; and the sooner a Primary School properly organized, 
furnished and managed, can be established in every large neigh- 
borhood, and especially in the “infected districts” of cities and 
manufacturing villages, the more rapid and more thorough will 
be the progress of education. 

Its doors should stand wide open to receive such children as 
are abandoned by orphanage—or, worse than orphanage, by 
parental neglect and example, to idle, vicious, and pilfering 
habits—before the corruptions incident to their situation have 
struck deep into their moral nature, and before they have fallen 
under the alluring and training influences and instruction of 
bad boys who infest such regions, polluting the atmosphere by 
their profane and vulgar speech, and participating in every 
street brawl and low bred riot. From all such influences, the 
earlier the children of the poor and ignorant are withdrawn, 
and placed under the care and instruction of an Infant or Pri- 
mary School, the better it will be for them and for society. 
But, in every locality, the Primary School should be establish- 
ed, and brought as near as possible to the homes of the children, 
in order to secure their early and regular attendance, and to 
relieve the anxiety of parents for their safety on their way to 
and from school. The peculiarities of play ground, schoo? 
room, and teachers, required for this class of schools, should be 
carefully studied, and promptly and liberally provided. The 
school room should be light, cheerful, and large enough for the 
evolutions of large classes; furnished with appropriate seats, 
furniture, apparatus, and means of -visible illustration, and 
having a retired, dry and airy play ground, with a shelter to 
resort to in inclement weather, and with flower borders, shrub- 
bery, and shade trees, which they should be taught to love and 
respect. The play ground is as essential as a school room for a 
Primary School, and is indeed the uncovered school room of 
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physical and moral education, and the place where the manners 
and personal habits of children can be better trained than else- 
where. With them, the hours of play and study, of confine- 
ment and recreation, must alternate more frequently than with 
older pupils. 

To teach these schools properly, to regulate the hours of play 
and study so as to give variety, vivacity, and interest to all of 
the exercises, without over exciting the nervous system, or over 
tasking any faculty of mind or body ; to train boys and girls to 
mild dispositions, graceful and respectful manners, and unques- 
tioning obedience ; to preserve and quicken a tenderness and 
sensibility of conscience, as the instinctive monitor of the ap- 
proach of wrong; to cultivate the senses to habits of quick and 
accurate observation and discrimination ; to prevent the form- 
ation of artificial and sing-song tones; to teach the use of the 
voice, and of simple, ready, and correct language, and to begin 
in this way, and by appropriate exercises in drawing, calcula- 
tion, and lessons on the properties and classification of objects, 
the cultivation of the intellectual faculties; to do all these 
things and more, requires in the teacher a rare union of quali- 
ties, seldom found in one in a hundred of the male sex, and to 
be looked for witlr the greatest chance of success among females, 
“in whose own hearts love, hope, and patience have first kept 
school,” and whose laps seem always full of the blossoms of 
knowledge, to be showered on the heads and hearts of infancy 
and childhood. In the right education of early childhood must 
we look for a corrective of the evils of society in our cities and 
manufacturing villages, and for the beginning of a better and 
higher civilization than has yet blessed our world. The earlier 
we can establish, in every populous district, Primary Schools 
under female teachers, whose hearts are made strong by deep 
religious principle; who have faith in the power of Christian 
love steadily exerted to fashion anew the bad manners, and 
soften the harsh and self-willed perverseness of neglected child- 
ren; with patience to begin every morning, with but little, if 
any, perceptible advance beyond where they began the previous 
morning; with prompt and kind sympathies, and ready skill in 
music, drawing, and oral methods, the better it will be for the 
cause of education, and tor every other good cause.—Jntroduc- 
tion to Dr. Barnard’s Papers for the Teacher, Second Series. 
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USEFULNESS OF TEACHERS INSTITUTES. 

We wish we lad room tor the whole of Mr. Bateman’s re- 
marks on the value of Teachers’ Institittes—a trite subject, but 
treated by him in an unusually interesting and spirited manner. 
After stating the personal advantages the teacher derives from 
the Institute, he concludes his argument as follows: 

‘But if the teachers only were benefited by Institutes, the 
argument in their favor, though unanswerable, would be shorn 
of much of its real strength. Such is not the case, nor, indeed, 
is it possible that it should be. To say that the schoois them- 
selves mist share in all the advantages accruing to the teach- 
ers, is to state a self-evident truth. The relation of the former 
to the latter, is simply that of the stream to the fountain. The 
effects pol a school ot a sounder philosophy = broader culture, 
amd a higher aim in the teachers, are as immediate and as re- 
freshing as those of showers and sunshine upon the parched 
and sterile soil. Order springs trom coufusion, cherg\ from 
stagnation, intellectual life from intellectual death, as by the 
wand of a magician. The new lite of the teacher is communi- 
cated to the scholars, and penetrates the school in all its inter- 
ests, through and through. Not a new idea, nu Valuable hint, 
or a clearer knowledge of any subject, is received by the teach- 
er at the Institute, which is not imparted to the pupils, or used 
for the improvement of the school. All this increase of capital, 
of whatsoever sort it may be, is at once invested, and becomes 
immediately, richly and permanently productive. 

* Finally, and asa sequence from the reasons already ad- 
vanced, the argument for the utility of Teachers’ Institutes 
culminates in the good results flowing from them to the com- 
munity at large, and to the veneral interests of education. All 
the exercises and discussions are open, hot only to teachers, but 
to school officers, parents, and the friends of cominon schools, 
without «distinction. The meetings are always attended by 
large numbers of persons who are not teachers, but who are 
deeply interested in the succeess of our system of public in- 
struction. Among the good results which acerue to the com- 
munity, directly and necessarily, are the following ; 


“1. The public mind is aroused to the transcendent impor- 
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tance of the subject of education. No obstacle to the progress 
of free schools is so formidable as the profound indifference and 
apathy of the people. The most convincing logic, the most 
moving appeals, learning the most protound, eloquence the most 
persuasive and captivating, will all be lost upon those who de 
not perceive the necessity and value of the measures proposed 


for their adoption. But, Jet the vastness of the issues involved 


be clearly seen, and felt to be commensurate with the earnest- 


ness of the invocation to duty, and men will aet. So it is in 
the educational work. ‘The people are inditferent ; they ean be 
inditterent only because they do hot apprehend iis a clear and 
definite reality, the momentous interests to themselves, their 
children and their country, which cluster around the question 
of universal edueation. But let the truth be presented in its 
real colors, its own simple greatness, and there will be an end 
ot inditferency. Let the relation of universal intelligence una 
virtue to the welfare of the country and the fate of the RKepub- 
lie be pointed out: let the peril of entrusting the destinies of 
a government like ours, the principles of which are embodied 
in written constitutions and hows, to the arbitration of masses 
who are unable to read and w rite be brought home to the mind 

let the fact be demonstrated that trusts and responsibilities, 
vaster in extent and nore sacred in character than Were ever 
before committed to an people, are. in the providence of Gro! 
committed tous, and that the most momentous question the 
can be propounded to the age is: Tlave we wisdem and virtue 
enough to redeem those trusts and discharge those responsibili- 
ties / Let the appalling certainty that, if we nevlect the edu- 
cation of our children, if we do not teach them low to use the 
blessinus of liberty, we shall perish bv a deeper and nore Ter- 
rible perdition than ever vet hetel| ay people, he ln pressed 
pon the public heart and conscience let all this be done, amd 
the people will rally around the cause of education with beat- 
ing hearts and trembling hopes, and a devotion scarcely sur- 
passed by that which the ancient Israelites lavished upon the 
Ark of God. And all this it is the province of a well-conduct- 
ed Teachers’ Institute to accouplish, 

‘2. A true standard is set before the people. by which they 


can determine the qualifications of teachers and the character 
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of schools. That good schools and competent teachers are the 
exception in the State, and not the rule, cannot be denied. The 
reason of this is to be found, to a great extent, in the equally 
undeniable fact, that very few, comparatively, have a clear con- 
ception of what constitutes a good school and a good teacher— 
of what elements must form the one, and what principles gov- 
ern the other. Hence, directors, and other school officers, hav- 
ing no definite knowledge, no well-settled principles, no fixed 
land-marks to guide their action, will be as likely to go wrong 
as right, to make an unwise choice of teachers, and endorse 
false views of instruction and discipline, as to secure the best 
teachers and the best methods} of instruction. None but he 
who has a cultivated eye anda knowledge of art, would be 
trusted to select a gallery of paintings—a merchant would not 
employ a farmer to purchase his goods, nor the latter confide to 
the judgment of the former the management of his estates. 
But the result in each of these cases would be as likely to be 
satisfactory and fortunate, as those which ensue from the false 
standard or blind choice of school officers. It is not pretended 
that the unlettered and non-professional¥can become adepts in 
science and in the philosophy of teaching by merely attending 
an Institute, nor is this essential to the end in view. But it is 
eonfidently claimed that many false ideas will be removed, that 
many guiding principles will be clearly established, that great 
progress will be made towards a clearer judgment and a wiser 
policy. No man, I care not how humble his intellect or alien 
his pursuits, can retire from a well-organized Institute, upon 
the exercises of which he has closely attended, without infor- 
mation which will make him a better director and a more in- 
telligent friend of education for the rest of his life. All who 
attend will be benefited more or less—all will be firmer in their 
support of a wise and efficient policy, because all will better 
understand what such policy is. But, grant that only a few, 


after all, can be sufficiently enlightened in the principles, and 
instructed in the details of the subject, tof become competent 


leaders in the educational work ; enough, at least of the nature, 
importance and difficulty of the}workfcan be learned by all, to 
demonstrate the wisdom of committing the management of it 
to those few, and that alone would be a gain of vast importance. 
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For it is an almost universal truth that the most ignorant are 
the most confident, the most incompetent are the most self-suf- 
ficient. A decisive step in the right direction has been taken, 
therefore, when a community is brought to see that something 


more than moral honesty and mere business capacity is required 
in a school commissioner, a school director, and a teacher, and 
seeing this, to consent that the best qualitied, and no others, 
shall fill those difficult positions. - It is not conceded, however, 
that the exercises of the Institute do not furnish the intelligent 
non-professional observer with reliable data for an accurate es- 
timate of the teacher’s abilities in some important particular. 
He can form a correct judgment of his aptness in teaching, and 
ability to illustrate with felicity. These qualities by no means 
always accompany adequate scholarship. 

“ While it may be true, as a general rule, that a man can 
state clearly what he understands clearly, and hence that ina- 
bility to explain is prima facie evidence of imperfect knowl- 
edge, still the exceptions to this are very numerous. It cannot 
be doubted that the powers of language, and of imagination, 
by which apposite symbols and pictures of truth are summoned 
at the moment of need, are so limited in some men, of whose 
learning there is no question, that they cannot succeed as teach- 
ers. Whatever the cause, the defect is a most serious one. 
Now, it is not too much to say, that any attentive observer of 
the proceedings of an Institute, can know infallibly whether a 
teacher possesses this qualification or not, so far as relates to 
subjects within the range of his own comprehension. If it is 
an exercise in arithmetic, for example, he knows whether the 
teacher makes it clear to his own mind or not—whether the 
illustrations are pertinent and forcible or not—and knowing 
this in his own case, he can reason from himself to others. Nor 
is it material, so far as a knowledge of the fact itself is con- 
cerned, whether the cause be defective scholarship or a peculi- 
arity of mental constitution—whether the teacher “ knows but 
vannot tell,” or does not know, and therefore cannot tell. So 
in grammar, geography, history, reading, etc., the observer 
knows whether the exercises are rendered perspicuous and in- 
teresting to him or not, and can form his judgment accordingly. 
So, also, in questions of discipline, etc., it is very easy to see 
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whether the principles and methods advocated are wise and 
prudent. Thus by hearing fundamental principles examined 
and demonstrated at the Institute by able and experienced men 

by comparing the efforts of the members with these estab 
lished principles, ana noting the success or failure of each teach 
er, the people | ave placed hetore them a correct standard, theo 
retical and practical, ly which they can judge ot the essential 
elements of wood schools and competent teachers. The benetits 
that will redound to the community from this improved capacity 
of school otticers and the people, to estimate the wants of the 
schools, and the conditions of suecess, are incalenlable. \ new 
order of things will ensue. Iligher ideas will prevail. With 
the knowledge of > vast distance between good schools and 
bac Oles, Tile itter wi rapidly cense To bye tolerated. Pom 
pous mediocrity and blistering assurance will give place te 
sound scholarship and modest worth. Masters in the art of 
teaching will he « mploved and well pe idl, while sciolists and 
smatterers will not be allowed at any price. The truth that the 
best schools are it 1 end the cheapest, that no district can 
afford to purchase the services of an imecompetent teacher, will 
advance towards universal recognition, 

“23. Mutual contidence and good understanding are estab- 
lish d between th people and school othcers and teachers. As 
the former learn more of the trials and difticulties of the latter, 
“a spirit ot sympathy and torbearance is venerated, and above 
all, the necessity of a firm and cordial Co operation in all just 


measures for the wood of the schools is made apparent. Teach 


ers, and = hool otticers, on the other hand, often tmd that they 


have been be traved into harsh judgm nts of the conduct of the 
people; into wrong impressions of their motives feelings and 
purposes. The ti is not seldom elicited that what was con 
straed into malevolence, or bigotry, or wanton interterence, wa: 
in fact ly the result o misapprehension, Much that Was atl 
tribute au Want of respect and sympathy, is found to be due 
to a want information only. And thus, mutual esteem, unity 
of aim, and a hearty co-operation, the great bulwarks of strengt! 


al d SsucCCCSS, Aare happily secured.” 
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Before he reached his sixteenth year, he had enlisted twice 
as a soldier and was brought back to his friends. He repaid 
his mother’s kindness with baseness and ingratitude; so that 
between the intemperance and wretchedness of the father, and 
the cruelty and depravity of the son, she died of a broken 
heart. When he grew up to be a man, the same character fol- 
lowed him. We need not be surprised then, that in the most 
critical period of his country’s history, he betrayed his trust. 
He was a General in the American Army, in the Revolution- 
ary War; and by his extravagance, and his over-bearing 
behavior, he brought upon himself a reprimand from the 
American Congress. His temper, naturally impetuous, had 
never been controlled, and he could not bear reproot. He was 
bent on revenge; and to accomplish it, he entered into a nego- 
tiation, through Major André, to deliver up West Point, of 
which he had the command, to the enemy. If this plot had 
not been discovered and prevented, it would have a very great 

calamity. Indeed, it might have turned the scale against ua 
and defeated the well laid plans of Washington in securing our 
liberty from British aggression. The wily traitor with difficulty 
managed to make good his escape. If he had been e: aught, he 
would have closed his career on the gallows; but as it was a 
more worthy man suffered. He received as the reward of his 
treachery, the appointment of Brigadier General in the British 
Army, and ten thousand pounds sterling. His name will go 
down with the history of his Country, to the latest generations, 
loaded with infamy. He was a bad boy, and he made a bad 
man. Nothing is more certain than the boy—his habits 
unchanged—grows up to be a bad man and ends his life in dis- 
grace. If then you would be an honor to your parents, good 
and useful when a man, you must be good when a boy. 


There is a sacredness in tears. They are not the mark of 
weakness, but of power! They are the messengers of over- 
whelming grief, of deep contrition and unspeakable love. 


: 





PRESS ON. 
PRESS ON. 
BY ALICE G. COLAHAN. 


“Press on! for it shall make you mighty among men, 
And from the eyrie of your eagle thought 
Ye shall look down on monarchs. Oh, press on! 
For the high ones, and powerful, shall come 
To do you reverence; and the beautiful 
Will know the purer language of your soul, 
And read it, like a talisman of love.” 

Press on! surmount the rocky steeps that are before the 
Temple of Knowledge. Climb boldly over the torrent of dif- 
ficulties which impede your progress. Set your mark on high, 
whether it be on the broad shield, on which fame loves to in- 
scribe the names of her worshipers, or in the Book where an- 
gels write the good deeds of men. 

It was a happy thought, that of the old master, in represent- 
ing the Temple of Science as being situated upon a “rocky 
steep” to be ascended only with great difficulty, and he who 
lingers despondent by the way, and does not press “onward 
and upward” with his might, will not receive the meed of praise 
awarded to those who perseveringly ascend the rugged rocks, 
and were received with joy at the portals of this glorious place. 
Nobly press on! the way will not be strewed by flowers or 
brightened by Pleasure’s smiles; though the syren may seek to 
allure you from the path of duty, heed her not, her smiles are 
flattering and empty. 

Press on! past the mere pleasure, the sensual gratification of 
the moment, There are pleasures in which the soul takes the 
most calm delight; the true and refined pleasures which ever 
follow in the steps of knowledge. For without a perception of 
the true and beautiful, there can be no true refinement. “ Press 
on!” ’tis god-like to unloose the spirit and forget yourself in 
thought. Weave garlands of sunny thoughts, and hang within 
the chambers of your soul, to brighten darker hours. Let not 
your labors cease, for there can be “no true excellence without 
labor.” Cherish all those lovely principles which keep the 
“soul flower” growing. Peace, with her unwavering light, 
shall shine upon your past, and should dark clouds of sorrow 
gather | threateningly above your home, the star of Hope will 

> 
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glimmer in the distance, and her “angel lay” reverberate in 
your ears. Care has conquered many hearts, and has placed 
his iron crown upon many brows already furrowed by his hard 
hand; “moans of sorrow creep veinlike through the sunshine, 
and underlie the laughter, however gay and loud.” 

What is fame? “To die and leave some worthy work to 
earth?” Fame places her bays on many aching brows, and 
applause grates harshly on the ear of him who, in search of 
happiness, bowed at her shrine, fancying she had the precious 
jewel in her possession. ‘“ Most loved are they of whom Fame 
speaks not with her clarion voice.” If Happiness has not her 
seat within the breast, she cannot be ours. We need not go in 
search of her, as the Persian brothers did of yore, for we cannot 
find her. Our youth is bright, the mind is active, free and 
easily moulded—the future is the home of our thoughts. It 
seems as if time passed but slowly, so impatient are we to act 
for ourselves in the great Drama of Human Life. Clouds may 
rise and pass over the sky of youth, but they only serve to 
mature, or bring to a certain degree of perfection, the unripe 
faculties of the mind, and as the clouds and showers of summer 


refresh the flowers, and help to ripen the fruits and grain for 
the coming autumn, so clouds upon the skies of youth will 
serve to bring the thoughts and ideas which hitherto have 


known no seriousness, to a sober judgment which will become 
the man or woman. 


POLITENESS AT HOME, 


Always speak with politeness and deference to your parents 
and friends. Some children are polite and civil everywhere 
except at home; but there they are coarse and rude. Nothing 
sits so gracefully upon children, nothing makes them so lovely, 
as habitual respect and dutiful deportment toward their parents 
and superiors. It makes the plainest face beautiful, and gives 
to every common action a nameless but peculiar charm. 





I DON’T SEE WHY. 


I DON’T SEE WHY. 


I know a little girl who has a very pleasant home, and the 
very kindest of parents, and who is yet often discontented and 
unhappy. She pouts her lips, and throws her arms about, and 
sulks, and stamps with her feet, and makes a strange noise in 
her throat, between a growl and acry. It is not because she 
has not enough to eat of good, wholesome food; nor because 
she has not time to play, and playthings in abundance, and 
brothers to play with her. She is not blind, nor lame, nor de- 
formed in any way, but has health and strength, and everything 
which any little girl could wish to make her happy in this 
world, except a good heart. 

What is it that made her fretful? Why, she had a kind 
mother, who told her what she must do and what she must not. 
I will tell you what I heard: 

“ Caroline, you must not take my scissors, my dear.” 

“Why, mother, I have no scissors to cut off my thread,” 
said Caroline, pettishly. 

“Well, my dear, I will give you a pair; but you must not 
take mine.” 

“Tam sure I don’t see why. It’s only just to cut off my 
thread.” 

The scissors were of the finest kind, and highly polished, and 
Caroline’s mother knew that it would soil them if she should 
handle them with her moist hands; and that, if she had them 
once, she would want them again. Caroline’s business was to 
obey cheerfully, whether she saw the reason why or not. 

“Caroline, my dear, you’ must not climb up on the chair to 
reach your work. You must ask some one to get it for you.” 

“ I am sure I don’t see why. It is less trouble to get it my- 
self than to ask somebody for it.” 

“ Very well, my child; you shall do it in your own way, and 
see.” 

That very afternoon, Caroline mounted a chair to get her 
work. She reached too far and over went the chair, and Car- 
oline with it. Her work was scattered over the floor—the nee- 
dle-book in one direction, and the thimble in another, and the 
spools in another; and, what worse than all, her head struck 
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the edge of the door, and a large gash was cut in her forehead. 
She cried sadly, and did not get over her hurt for weeks. Was 
it less trouble to get it herself? 

If she had trusted her mother, she would have saved herself 
all this pain; but, for the sake of knowing the reason why she 
should not get up on the chair, she cost herself a severe wound, 
and a great deal of shame and sorrow. 

It is a good rule, through life, to do what God requires us to 
do, whether we see why or not. One of the things he requires 
us to do is, to obey your parents.—Eph. vi. 1; Col. iii. 20. 


For the Southern Teacher. 


POLITENESS. 


Dr. Witherspoon, President of New Jersey College, once 
gave out Politeness, to a division of one of his classes, as a 
subject for composition. The young gentlemen were delighted 
with it; and when the time came for reading, some of them 
expatiated upon it largely, learnedly and politely. After they 
had all read, they waited for the President to sum up their 
observations, and then state his own views. But, he told them, 
he should only give them a short definition, which they might 
always remember. ‘“ POLITENESS,” said he, “IS REAL 
HAPPINESS, KINDLY EXPRESSED.” This is the sum 
and substance of all true politeness; and if my readers will 
put it in practice, they will be surprised to see how every body 
will be charmed with their manners. M. 


Love is that affection which being compounded of esteem and 
benevolence, becomes the bond of attachment and union be- 
tween individuals of the different sexes, and makes them enjoy 
in the society of each other a species of happiness which they 
experience nowhere else. 





ENIGMA. 
ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 


10. What length of scantling, 44 inches square, will be required to make a cubic 
block 2 feet square ? 


1]. What is the length of a pole one-sixth of which is in the mud, one-third in 
the water, and fifteen feet above the water? 
12. Henry gave his sisters, Mary and Susan, an orange. 


Mary, the youngest, 
wants the biggest half. How must it be divided? 


ENIGMAS. 


8. I am composed of 8 letters :— 


My 7, 1, 7 and 8 is the name of an individual of some note in Europe and America. 


My 7, 6 and 5 a warlike instrument highly prized by the Romans in assaulting 
walled towns. 


My 2, 7 and 3 formerly a sepulchre for the dead. 


My 1, 3 and 4 the name of an insect, a good teacher for the improvident. 
My 8, 1 and 5 an article of food. 

My 5, 1, 7 and 4 a place of business. 

My whole the name of a prominent contributor to the Southern Teacher. 


TILDA. 
Tuskegee, Alabama. 


9. I am composed of 21 letters: — 
My 1, 5, 12, 7, 3, 19, is a notary. 


My 6, 2, 18, 14, is to go impetuously. 

My 21, 11, 13, 9, is a spot. 

My 10, 2, 16, 9, is an invisible elastic fluid. 

My 8, 15 is an irregular verb. 

My 20, 4, 17, 12, 15, 6, is a character generally despised. 
My whole is what all young folks should do. 


ANSWERS. 
1. Iam the Rose of Sharon and the Lily of the Valley. 


2. South Carolina. 
3. Don’t give up the ship. 


(a Answers solicited. 


{ We shall be pleased to receive from our young friends, original Problems, 
Enigmas, Charades, &c., &c., accompanied with solutions. Correspondence in this 
Department should be directed to Uncle Will, care of Prof. W.S. Barton, Teachers’ 
Exchange, Montgomery, Alabama. 





WILLS ARM GiAAUIR. 


Aw APOLOGY.—We owe our readers an apology for uot inserting in the Teacher 
the answers to the Arithmetical Questions and Enigmas. Some might infer that they 
had not been answered. This, however, is not the case. The true reason is, we 
have scarcely got accustomed to our position. Just think of it, here we are sitting 
in our spacious “Arm Chair,” and before us correspondence from Virginia, South 
Carolina, Kentucky, and many other States. So many kind and polite notes, you 
can hardly tell how they encourage us. Be assured we will try and do our part, 
if for no other reason, that we may be addressed as Dear Uncle Will. 


A Surprise.—We do not mean a surprise party, for they have gone out of date. 
We opened a letter, and what do you think we found—a most beautiful book-mark, 
a token of remembrance from Miss Annie ———. Miss Annie will please accept 
our thanks. We will endeavor to comply with her request. 


ARITHMETICAL SoLutions.—We are in the receipt of solutions to the questions 
proposed in the last Teacher from quite a number. H. P. G. writes that the coffee 
grocer must be green, for his question will not admit of solution. Thomas 
writes, he can think of but one way to accomplish it, and proposes a mixture of 
pulverized rock, as he supposes the grocer is from the “Granite State,” where the 
article is of less value than coffee. He thinks it would be rather hard to parch. 


CORRESPONDENCE.—Robert N**** writes: I send you solution to the “ Carpet 
Question.” Will write again in a few days. Am getting on finely with the club. 
Have thirteen and think I shall be able to get two more in school. ~————Miss 
Jennie—many thanks for your composition. It will appear in the next Teacher. 
Read Aunt Mary’s advice on this subject. It is excellent. -———Peter T. writes: 
I send you five subscribers and $10. You will please send the premium copy to 
Miss Salhe Hooks. She is a good teacher. The girls all like her very much. 
———-Miss Martha N. sends Uncle Will an invitation to attend a “ May Party” in 
8. We will endeavor.to comply with her request, if in our power. We hope to 
see her crowned Queen of May. —-——Annie N. writes to know the difference 
between a College and a University. A College is an Institution of ‘earning, a Uni- 
versity is an assemblage of Colleges. 


Prizes.—We offer for the best original Enigma for the Southern Teacher, “Our 
Year.” This is a beautiful and interesting volume, in fine binding gotten up by the 
Harper's as a “New Year’s Gift.” Competitors will please say “For the Prize.” 
Each number must be accompanied with a solution. To give all ample time to com- 
pete for it, the premium will not be awarded until the 1st of April. 
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POLISHED GEMS :— 


The easiest way to get over an affront is to forget it: the noblest 
to forgive it. 


1 PP ern Men look at the faults of others with a telescope—at their own 
with the same instrument reversed, or not at all. 


One reason why the world is not reformed is because every man is 
bent on reforming others, and never thinks of reforming himself. 


Every year that glides over our heads is « land-mark—a moss- 
covered mile stone—on our journey to another land. 


He who freely praises what he wants to purchase, and he who en- 
umerates what he means to sell, may set up a partnership with honesty. 


re Pee A noted philosopher being asked by a friend how he kept himself 
from being involved in quarrels, replied: “by letting the angry person have it all to 
himself. 


In most quarrels there is a fault on both sides. Both flint and steel 
are necessary to the production of a spark; either of them may hammer on wood 
forever, and no fire will follow. 


kb Sedeodbeces No woman can be a lady who can wound or mortify another. No 
matter how beautiful, how refined, how cultivated she may be, she is in reality 
coarse, and the innate vulgarity of her nature manifests itself here. Uniformly 
kind, courteous and polite treatment of all persons is one mark of a true woman. 


Fun is the most conservative element of society, and ought to be 
cherished and encouraged by all lawful means.. People never plot mischief when 
they are merry. Laughter is an enemy to malice, a foe to scandal and a friend to 


every virtue. It promotes good temper, enlivens the heart and brightens the in- 
tellect. Let us laugh when we can. 


FIRESIDE AMUSEMENT :— 


-seeeeeeeee Will you marry me, miss?” No, indeed, you are too funny for 
my taste; I can take a jest, but not a jester.” 


“Have you found a verdict?” said a judge to the foreman of a jury. 
“No, your honor, we've hunted in every corner of the room, and there isn’t one 


During the examination of a medical student he was asked: “ When 
does mortification ensue?” He replied: “When you pop the question and are an- 
swered ‘No.’” 


A bevy of children were telling their father what they got at school. 
‘The eldest got reading, spelling and definition. ‘“ And what do you get, little one?” 
tthe father asked of a rosy-cheeked urchin who, at the time, was slily driving a nail 
into the door frame. “Me? oh! I gets readin’, spellin’, and spankin’.” 
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A boy entered a stationery store and asked the proprietor what 
kind of pens he sold. “All kinds,” was the reply. “Well, then,” said the boy, 
“Tl take three cents worth of pig pens.” 


“So, there’s another corruption of Mount Vociferous,” said Mrs. 
Partington, as she put up her specs. “The paper tells about the burning iather 
running down the mountains, but it don’t tell how it got afire.” 


Little Susie, poring over a book in which angels were represented 
as winged beings, suddenly remarked with vehemence: “Mamma, I don’t want to 
be an angel; and I needn’t—need I?” “Why, Susie?” questioned her mother. 
“Humph! leave off my pretty clothes, and wear fedders like a hen !” 


Minnie one day, talking to her little class in Sunday School about. 
God's great love to man, and wishing to impress upon their minds, and to know 
whether they understood her, she asked: “Now, children, who loves all men?” The 
question was hardly asked, before a little girl, not four years old, answered quickly: 
“ All women.” 


éVo'elivivve dd A teacher one day, endeavoring to make a pupil understand the na- 
ture and application of a passive verb, said: “ A passive verb is expressive of the 
nature of receiving an action, as, ‘Peter is beaten.’ Now, what did Peter do?” 
The boy, pausing a moment, with the gravest countenance possible, said, “ Well, I 
don’t know, without he hollered.” 


......A wealthy owner of real estate was about erecting a splendid house 
upon a large lot, and was disclosing the plan to a neighbor. ‘I have employed,” 
said he, “a man which has erected many buildings, and my design is, fur to have 
him eruct an edifice with a beautiful Portorico in front on the street, and a Pizarro. 
behind, with a bath house contagious!” 


-SHarp.—There is a good deal of sound sense at times im the re- 
marks of insane persons. Ata Lunatic Asylum, a few days since, a patient was 
asked if he was fond of riding horseback. “No, sir, I ride a hobby.” ‘“There’s 
not much difference between the two,” carelessly remarked the gentleman. “Oh? 
yes there is,” said the patient, “and it is this: if you ride a horse you can stop him 
and get off, but when you mount a hobby you can’t stop and you can’t get off.” 


CABBAGE AND Dirto.—‘I love you like anything,” said a young 
gardener to his sweetheart, pressing her hand. “ Ditto,” said she, returning the 
pressure. The ardent lover was sorely puzzled to understand the meaning of ditto. 
The next day, being at work with his father, he said: “ Daddy, what is the meaning 
of ditto?” “Why,” said the old man, “this here is one cabbage head, ain’t it?” 
“Yes, daddy.” “Well, that ere’s ditto.” “ Drat it,” ejaculated the indignant son; 
“thea she called me a cabbage head!” 


+ seeeee-++-An eminent lawyer was employed in an action against the proprie- 
tor of the Rockingham coach. On the part of the defendant the coachman was 
called. His examination in chief being ended, he was subject to the leader's cross- 
questions: “You drive the Rockingham coach?” “No, sir; Ido not.” “Why, 
man, did you not tell my learned friend so this moment?” “No, sir; I did not.” 
“ Now, sir, I put it to you—I put it to you on oath: Do you not drive the Rocking- 
ham coach?” “No, sir; I drive the horses !” 
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TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


THe SourHERN TEACHER having attained an extent of circulation never before 
accomplished by any Educational Periodical in the South and South-West, both on 
account of the character of its readers, and its wide circulation, may be regarded as 
the most efficient medium for bringing Colleges, Schools, School-books, Philosophical 
Instruments, &c., &c., to the notice of those most interested. 

Changes 
lst time. 3 months. 6months. year. per 1000 ems. 
$12 00..... $30 00 $55 00 50 cents. 
. 8 00..... a4 
Quarter page,.... 6 15 00..... 5 5 a oe 

On Second Page of Cover, (when available,) 50 per cent. extra. 

On the First Page of Adv. Sheet (when available,) 50 per cent. extra. 

On Third Page of Cover, or Last Page Adv. Sheet 

(when available,) 


Ovr Frontisprece.—In the present number, we give our readers a very correct 
view of Brownwood, LaGrange, Ga., and in connection with it a short history of the 
Institution, by Mrs. Sarah B. Ferrell. See last page of our Advertising Circular. 
It is our purpose to ornament the Teacher, from time to time, with correct plates of 
Southern Colleges. We would here state that in this we shall be governed by no 
sectarian prejudices. We are laboring for the cause of Home Education, and no 
effort on our part shall be wanting to bring our own Institutions into notice. We 
invite the Presidents and Professors of such to send their catalogues to our office, 
and freely confer with us in matters relating to their interest. 


History or BRownwoop, BY Mrs. SARAH B. FERRELL.—Prefaratory to the his- 
tory of “Brownwood,” a brief sketch of the life of its noble founder is both oppor- 
tune and appropriate. It gratifies a long-cherished desire to pay a tribute to one 
who justly deserves the gratitude of every daughter of Georgia. Dr. Robert C. 
Brown was by birth and education an Englishman. At an early age he emigrated 
to America and settled in New York City, where, in a short time, he was umted in 
marriage to Miss Mary L. Clarke, a lady whose education and accomplishments em- 
inently fitted her for the work in which she was destined to assist. Immediately 
after marriage, he removed to Savannah, Georgia. It did not require very long ob- 
servation to discover the superficialness of female education, or the little interest 
then felt in the subject. Animated by a desire to benefit his fellow beings, Dr. 
Brown resolved to embark in this important cause. To change the current of popu- 
lat opinion regarding the capacity of woman, and to elevate the standard of her 
education, became the grand idea and wish of his life. Pledging mind and body, 
fortune and honor, he gave to the work an impetus whose results are now told in 
the colleges rearing their domes and towers all over our land. Believing that he 
could better concentrate the friends and efforts of his enterprize in a more central 
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portion of the State, Dr. Brown again changed his residence. In Scottsboro’, he 
opened a school with but eight pupils, and labored assiduously through the year 
without increase. Those eight remained, some six, others ten years, under his tui- 
tion. A galaxy of more intelligent, refined and lovely females could not be found 
in any portion of the globe. Though many of them are long since sleeping in the 
-dust, their benign influence is yet descending and widening through successive gen- 
erations. Mrs. Green Wiggins, Mrs. Dr. Franklin, and Mrs. Howell Cobb alone re- 
main of that number, ornaments of the highest circles of society. After a few pub- 
lic examinations, the fame of the “ Scottsboro’ Institute” spread far and wide, and 
patronage increased beyond the most sanguine expectations of the principal. In 
the meantime, to elicit a deeper interest in the subject, he estsblished an Education- 
al Journal, in which he was assisted by contributions from the ablest pens in Geor- 
gia; but receiving very httle encouragement, it barely survived the second year. 
Having no cotemporary of its kind, what a comment was its failure upon the lite- 
rary taste of the times! In the midst of unparalleled success, and believing “ the 
Inst*tute” to be planted upon a firm basis, Dr. B. resigned it into other hands, and 
sought for himself a new field of labor. He came to Troup county and spent two 
years in retirement, after which, refreshed in body and mind, he was prepared to 
resume his darling avocation. Purchasing the site of Brownwood, with the aid of 
a few friends he erected a large and commodious Academy, in which he opened 
-school in the spring of 1837. The very liberal patronage he received, enabled him 
to make such fine architectural taste dictated. Brownwood, with its magnificent 
structure and symmetrical proportions, soon rose to view, an object of admiration to 
all beholders, and worthy of its noble patronymic. Here he taught for several 
years with unabated zeal, and a popularity constantly increasing. His physical 
strength now beginning to fail, and his own family responsibilities increasing, he 
resolved upon and executed the sale of Brownwood in the fall of 1841, and retired 
to his country home, followed by the regrets of his patrons and the tears of over a 
hundred pupils. His mission was ended. In a few fleeting months his spirit was 
disenthralled from its earthly tenement, and a little mound of earth, marked by 
nought but a single slab, designates the tomb of Robert C. Brown, the founder of 
Brownwood, the champion of female education, the friend of woman. But Scottsboro’, 
with her classic memories, Brownwood, with her trophies of learning, are his rich, 
his noble monuments, and yet a nobler and more enduring monument still, exists in 
the grateful affections of loving femaies, adorning and blessing as wives and moth- 
ers, hundreds of our fairest Southern homes. Husbands bless the hand, now silent 
dust, that moulded for them thinking, intelligent, amiable companions, and infant 
lips are taught to lisp his name with love. 

Mr. Joseph Wilson, the purchaser of Brownwood, converted the Institution into 
a school for boys. He was aman of learning and piety, but being inefficient in 
discipline, failed to sustain the school. In the autumn of 1843, he sold the property 
to Rev. Otis Smith, whose celebrity, both as teacher and disciplinarian, immediately 
secured for him an overflowing school. Under his proprietorship, the Institution, 
as a male school, reached the zenith of its prosperity. It attained a merited emi- 
nence that but few have equaled. Scores of young men sent out from his tuition, 
are now filling honorable and useful positions in society. Justice would be outraged 
if the name of the lamented Bennet should find no record in the history of Brown- 
wood. Professor under Mr. Smith’s Presidency, intellectual and refined_in the 
highest degree, he filled his seat gracefully and honorably. His urbanity made many 
friends and secured many pupils; indeed, his connection with the Institution mate- 
rially advanced its prosperity. But his career, though promising so much useful- 
ness, was cut short, and the LaGrange community yet mourn the void made by his 
sadly premature decease. 

Mr. Smith, having presided for nine years, became mecapacitated for further labors 
by a painful cancerous affection, and was compelled to resign his avocation. Mr. 
Sherman, of Alabama, succeeded him in the possession of the property—a_ teacher 
every way qualified to promote the interest of Brownwood. Under his superinten- 
dence the school was admirably sustained during the years 1853,-'54,-'55.. Being 
offered the Presidency of Judson Institute, contrary to the ardent wishes of his 
patrons, he accepted the offer, and sold out to Messrs. Cox and Hooten, young men 
of ability, but wanting in persistence, it seems, for they could not await the success 
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that must necessarily have followed such energy and faithfulness as their short pro- 
bation manifested. Mr. John A. Foster, their successor. continued in the school but 
one year. In 1858, Mr. Wm. Johns, Principal of the Tuskegee “Collegiate Insti- 
tate,” having previously spent several years as a student under Rev. O. Smith, en- 
tered Brownwood again as the owner and Principal of the Institution. Regardless 
of expense, he immediately effected thorough repairs throughout the buildings and 
grounds, employed a gentleman and lady possessed of every essential qualification 
to preside over the boarding department, sought out men of learning to fill the Pro- 
fessorships, refitted the apparatus, chemicals, hbrary, etc., and now it may be truly 
said that at no time since its establishment has the “Brownwood Institute” pos- 
sessed stronger claims wpon the public patronage than at present. To say that the 
Principal himself is worthy to succeed such men as Brown, Smith and Sherman is 
no mean praise, but when it is asserted that he is better qualified in many respects 
than either, that as a teacher he is more thorough, sifting to the bottom, the most 
abstruse, as well as the simplest propositions; as a disciplinarian, more decided in 
exacting the performance of duties, more unflinching in inflicting the penalty of 
violated rules, he simply receives his due award of merit. In the school-room, Mr. 
Johns is the superior, enforcing the strictest obedience. Apart from it he is the 
friend—kind, affable, conciliatory. 

Brownwood, in point of locality, could not be more favorably situated for the 
purposes of study. About two miles from the city of LaGrange, in a quiet, seclu- 
ded spot, stand the buildings, surrounded by a beautiful grove, whose “ umbrageous 
grotos and nooks of cool recess,” invite the student to meditation. Here he may 
thread his way through the intricate mazes of science, quaff at Castalia’s fount, or 
“drink deep of the Pierrian spring,” uninterrupted by the noisy din of the city, the 
gaze of the curious or the jest of the idle. Such advantages will insure success to 
the Principal. 


Tae OrvsapeR Book anv JoB PRINTING Orrice.—We take great pleasure in 
calling the attention of our readers to this office. The work turned out here, in 
point of neatness and mechanical execution, is unsurpassed—North or South. The 
presses and printing materials are new, and selected with the view to book and job 
work. The gentlemanly proprietor, John H. Seals, has been engaged in the busi« 
ness many years, and fully understands the wants of the South. In addition to 


this, 8. W. Grubb, the foreman of the office, and C. C. Sewell, pressman, are supe- 
rior workmen, interested for the proprietor, and determined to please. The period- 
ical you are now reading is a voucher for all we have said. The Crusader office, 
Atlanta, Georgia. Do not forget the place. It will pay for looking up. 


To Teacners SEEKING EMPLOYMENT.—We invite the especial attention. of such 
to the last page of the cover. Those wishing to avail themselves of the Exchange 
must comply with our terms. We cannot give our time and labor for nothing. We 
are almost daily in the receipt of letters without a stamp to pay return postage.— 
Such need not wonder that they do not receive an answer. 


REWARD OF Merit.—C®G. Meminger, of South Carolina, lately appointed Secree 
tary of the Treasury of the new Republic, is a native of Switzerland. He started 
in the world an orphan boy—educated in the Orphan School in Charleston—without 
friends or the paraphernalia of wealth, but by dint of his own energy and great 
alent he has inscribed his name high on the tablet of fame, 


SouTHERN TeAcaER’s Scnoo. Lisrary.—We are collecting at the Teacher's Ex- 
change, in the city of Montgomery, copies of all the popular text-books of the day, 
We have already received some FIVE HUNDRED VOLUMES, consisting of va- 
rious editions of the Classics, Mathematics, School Readers, Grammar, &c., &c. This 
library will be of great utility to Teachers and Professors, as it will enable them to 
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compare and select such works as are best adapted to their several wants. We 
most cordially invite Teachers and Professors to call and examine our collection. 
We also invite publishers to forward us by mail, or otherwise, sample copies of all 
their Schooi and College text-books, which we wil! not only plece on our shelves for 
examination, but review them in the Southern Teacher. 


OnLy OnE.—Will not our frends, every one, try and procure just one new subser- 
ber for the Southern Teacher? Try it. Work for us and you shall be faithfully 
remembered. We have in store a rich treat for the future numbers of the Teacher, 
to appear soon. If you should lose a number in showing it around as a sample 
among your friends, we will gladly furnish you a new copy free of charge. 


ScHoo. APPARATUS.—We very much fear that the use of a good apparatus, for 
illustrating the subjects taught in our schools, does not receive the attention it justly 
demands. In general our Colleges are well furnished, but we should seek almost 
in vain for anything of the kind in our Common Schools and Academies. We have 
visited many where there was not so much as a globe, or an outline map. Parents 
and others interested are not probably aware of the small expense, at which an 
apparatus sufficiently large for ordinary purposes can be furnished, and the great 
advantage that would faccrue to Schools from their introduction. Call at the 
Teachers Exchange and obtain a Catalogue. 


Tracuers’ InstituTes.—We always take pleasure in announcing in the Teacher, 
free of charge, the times and places of holding Teachers’ Institutes in any part of 
the country. The Editor will be happy to make engagements to attend and assist 
in conducting Institutes, durmg the coming spring and summer. 


CLassicaL TExt-Books.—Why are there so few good books in the Classical, in 
comparison with the other departments of education? Two reasons may be 
assigned, first, but comparatively few are written by practical teachers, and second, 
when such do write, their productions exhibit a greater desire to display the scholar, 
than the teacher. Under such circumstances none need wonder at the want of 
success; or that others perceiving their failure, without a knowledge of the cause, 
should abandon the attempt as hopeless. Good books will not only prove serviceable, 
but saleable. Let none be discouraged in their efforts—merit like water is always 
sure to find its level. 


ExcHaNGEs.—Several of our exchanges are in the habit of copying articles from 
the Teacher without the proper credit. We are resolved to strike all such from our 
list. 


POSTMASTERS AND OTHERS are invited to get up clubs fr the Southern Teacher. 
We will send five copies for $10; ten copies for $15; and an extra copy to the get- 
ter up of the club. 


ScHoo, Property ExcHaNGE.—By means of the plan which we have adopted in 
this department of our business, Teachers and School Proprietors may buy, sell, and 
exchange properties, without subjecting their Sehools to the embarrassment of a pub- 


lie announcement of their desires. For particulars address, the Editor of the South- 
ern Teacher, Montgomery, Ala. 


{29 Specimen numbers of the Teacher sent to all who wish to subscribe or 
make up clubs. 
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{@ Academies, Colleges and Schools can obtain through the Editor of the 
Southern Teacher, accomplished Professors and teachers of any branch of Literature, 
Art or Science. 


IMPORTANT TO TEACBERS.—Any and all kinds of School, Text and Library 
Books may be had at publishers’ prices at the Teachers’ Exchange. This will 
enable many to purchase who were before una™e on account of high prices. 


PARENTS AND GUARDIANS wishing to learn of desirable schools for their children 
or wards, are respectfully informed that circulars of the best Schools and Colleges 
in the Confederate States, may be had at the Teachers Exchange gratuitously. 


THANKS! THANKS! Many THANKS!—We are greatly encouraged by the constant 
reception of new subscribers from all parts of the country, and are proud to find 
that nearly all our old subscribers are still hanging on, and many of them are de- 
monstrating to us their appreciation of the paper by paying up arrearages, and re- 
newing for another year. O, what a stout heart and strong nerves it gives an KEdi- 
tor to find that his labors are appreciated. 


( Daniel Webster once truly remarked that small is the sum that is required 
to patronize a newspaper, and amply rewarded is its patron, I care not how humble 
and unpretending the gazette which he takes. It is next to impossible to fill a sheet 
with printed matter without putting into it something that is worth the subscription 


price. Every parent whose son is away from home at school should supply him 
with a newspaper. I well remember what a marked difference there was between 
those of my school-mates who had not access to newspapers. Other things being 


equal, the first were always decidedly superior to the last in debate, composition and 
general intelligence. 


A TRUTHFUL AND CHEAP BAROMETER.—Take a clean glass bottle and put in it a 
small quantity of finely pulverized alum. Then fill the bottle with spirits of wine. 
The alum will be perfectly dissolved by the alcohol, and in clear weather the liquid 
will be as transparent as the purest water. On the approach of rain or cloudy wea- 
ther, the alum will be visible in a flaky spiral cloud in the centre of the fluid, reach- 
ing from the bottom to the surface. This is a cheap, simple and beautiful barome- 
ter, and is placed within the reach of all who wish to possess one. 


FLaG Laneuace.—The New York Herald says of the Confederate Flag— 

The design is striking, and the flag has the merit of originality as well as dura- 
bility. The upper and lower sections, composing the “fly” part, are red, the middle 
section white, while a blue union, containing seven stars in a circle, reaches from 
the top to the lower red. This flag possesses an heraldic significance probably not 
comprehended by the uninitiated. The blue union signifies firmness, constancy, 
faithfulness; the white, purity and peace; and the red is emblematic of war. With 
the seven stars in the blue, this flag can be read as follows: Blue—seven States 
have entered into a covenant df good faith; White—to promote the general welfare 
in time of peace; Red—to provide a common defence in times of war. To assist 
the reader to interpret the flag more fully, we would state that in engraving heraldic 
devices it is rulable to make the portions delineating blue in horizontal lines, and 
red in perpendicular ones. 
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Fer the Tribune. 
THE SOUTHERN TEACHER. 
“LaFayette, Ata., March 6th, 1861. 

“ Mr. Editor :—I am sure that you, as a Southern journalist, are always ready to 
admit into your columns any remarks that may tend to advance the cause of South- 
ern literature. I esteem the Southern Teacher, published at Montgomery, the Cap- 
itol of our own State, and edited by Prof. W. 8S. Barton, as among the first period- 
icals of the day. Every impartial reader of it will certainly agree with me in this 
opinion. It is not, as its title would, perhaps, suggest, devoted exclusively to any 
system of school education; yet it is emphatically a Teacher, and a Southern Teach- 
er. Each number is divided into several departments; the first of which is devo- 
ted to scientific and historical treatises, and these, too, the productions of the best 
minds of the South. In the Teacher’s department may always be found something 
to aid, as well as encourage and enliven, the faithful instructor, as he toils through 
his daily round. The Home department is also filled with matter of great import 
to both parents and children, containing often the most pleasing, yet innocent narra- 
tives. There is never found, here, anything that is in the least calculated to vitiate 
the taste of the young; but, on the contrary, it is all admirably adapted to arousing 
and giving vigor to the nobler faculties of the soul. The Editorial department also 
contains many of the brightest gems of wit, as well as the more solid amd chaste 
productions of a cultivated mind. In conelusion, allow me to remark, that every 
one, whether parent or child, or teacher or pupil, should lay aside Harper, Peterson, 
Godey and others, and take the Teacher, from the reading of which he will not only 
derive pleasure, but profit, solid profit, and at the same time cease to aid his enemy, 
and give aid to his friend. 

“The Teacher is published monthly. Terms, $2, invariably inadvance. Address 
Prof. W. 8. Barton, Montgomery, Ala. A SUBSCRIBER.” 


Tur SourHerN TEACHER.—* This periodical, edited by W. 8S. Barron, of this 
city, is one of the most interesting and useful publications in the Southern country. 
It is devoted to Literature, Home and School Education, and has a Youths’ depart- 
ment attached, which makes it an interesting and acceptable Magazine for all de- 
partments of domestic society. It is eminently Southern in all its features, and is 
just such an enterprize as ought to be encouraged and patronized by the people of 
the South. 

“We are in receipt of the February number of this valuable Magazine, and 
amongst other interesting matter, it contains one of a series of articles, upon the 
subject of Slavery, which is one of the most logical and unanswerable Biblical de- 
fences of the institution, we have ever met with—the perusal of these articles of 
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themselves, will be ample compensation for the subscription price of the Southern 
Teacher.” —Daily Post, Montgomery, Ala. 


SouTHERN TEACHER.—‘ The February number of this excellent monthly, edited 
and published by Prof. W. 8. Barron, of this city, has been laid upon our table. It 
is replete with the most interesting articles—among which we might particularly 
mention that on “Slavery,” written by Prof. P. R. LearHermAn, of Woodville, Miss.. 
It is the first of a series of articles on this interesting subject, and shows that the 
author is fully capable of discussing it, thoroughly and understandingly, from a the- 
ological stand-point."—Daily Advertiser, Montgomery, Ala. 


THE SouTHERN TEACHER.—* We are in receipt of this excellent Magazine, pub- 
lished at Montgomery, Ala., and edited by Prof. W. 8. Barton. This is a Journal 
of Home and School education, and should be in the hands of every teacher and 
lover of learning in the land. Price, $2 per annum, in advance.”—Southern Liter- 
ary Companion. 


Tue SouTHERN TeEacHER.—“ Out of the great variety of Educational Journals: 
and periodicals which have been started in the South, none has ever attained to ax 
high degree of merit, or met with anything like the success of the Southern Teach- 
er, edited by Prof. W. 8. Barton. He is well known throughout the country as 
one of the first scholars in the land, and we are pleased to find that his school 
books are rapidly being introduced into the schools of the South, and hope ere long 
to see them constitute the main text-books of all our schools. 

“His Southern Teacher, a Journal of Home and School Education, is ably con- 


ducted, and is well worthy of very large patronage. Price only $2 a year.”—Cru- 
sader, Atlanta, Ga. 


Tue Sovurnern TEACHER.—*“ We desire to call the attention of the public to the- 
above valuable and useful periodical, published monthly in the city of Montgomery, 
by Prof. Barton, at the very low price of two dollars per annum. 

“Prof. BARTON deserves the patronage of the Southern public, as he has done 
more than any other man, towards furnishing for the South a series of text-books, 
for Schools, by Southern authors. The Professor is, himself; the author and pub- 
lisher of several valuable school books, which have been adopted in nearly all the 
Schools, both South and North.— Southern Statesman. 


THE SourHeRN TeacnHER.—“ The design of this periodical is to discuss all sub- 
jects relating to instruction at home and in school; to present the views of experi- 
enced, and practical educators in regard to the theory and practice of teaching; and 
to furnish notices of new school books, and interesting items of Educational intelli- 
gence. It is published and edited by Prof. W. S. Barton, the author of a series of 
Text-books for Schools and Colleges. The Teacher contains 48 pages of reading 
matter, and is published Monthly at the cost of only $2 per year. Among its con- 
tributors may be found some of the first Scholars of the South, and the editor being 
truly a scientific gentleman, is able to furnish the reader with the most reliable crit~ 
icisms upon all works claiming the public attention and patronage. The Teacher is 
already winning a wide field of circulation, and claiming for its readers and admirers 
the best scholars in the country. Any one desirous of obtaing a copy of this val~ 
uable Journal can be supplied by enclosing $2 to Prof. W. 8. Barton, Montgomery,, 
Ala.”— Georgia Educational Journal. 
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THE SouTHERN TEACBER.—“ It is fully equal to any journal of the kind at the 
North, and superior to any Southern that has come under our notice. We heartily 
recommend it, not only to teachers, but to heads of families as containing subjects 
interesting to all classes.”— Southern Star. 


“The name of Prof, Barton is a guaranty for the success of thisenterprise. He 
has long been known as a successful teacher, and is the author of several school 
books of high repute. Bringing to the enterprize so much experience and zeal, and 
the assistance of a number of contributors, the journal will be worthy of patron- 
age.” —Macon Star, (Miss.) 


“This periodical will be one of great interest and value, not only to teachers, but 
intelligent readers of all classes."—Clarion, Miss. 


“We wish and predict for this important addition to our educational literature an 
extensive circulation and wide-spread intluence.”—Mobile Register. 


“Tt contains several very ably written articles."— Courant, Columbia, 8S. C. 


“We know of no one better qualified to descant on the wants of our section, 
and inaugurate improvements in our system of Education.”— Gazette, Union Springs. 


“The age is in great need of a journal of this kind.”—Selma Courier. 


“It is neatly gotten up, and commends itself to public patronage.”—Alabama 
Beacon. 


“Tt will be an able co-worker in the cause of Education.”— Central Alabamian. 


“It is edited with care and ability. We trust the teachers of the South will give 
it a hearty support.”— Wisconsin Journal of Education. 


“We are prepared to expect a periodical of marked interest and excellence.”— 
Michigan Journal of Education. 


“We are much pleased with it, and hope it nay be widely circulated —N. Caro- 
lina Journal of Education. 


“The initial number shows the ability of the editor to furnish the teachers of the 
South with a valuable school journal.”—The Schoolmaster, R. I. 


SouTHERN TeEacHER.—“ This is an octavo of seventy-two pages, including the ad- 
vertising circular, and is gotten up in good style on good paper. It is designed asa 
Journal of Home and School Education, and comprises the following Departments, 
viz: Literary, Home, Teacher’s, Youth's, and Editorial, and a Book Table. Each of 
these is made up of short, pithy and instructive articles. In the Literary Depart- 
ment of the present (March) number is an article of unusual merit, on Slavery, by 
Prof. LEATHERMAN, of Woodville, Miss. The number also contains, among others, 
articles on HomeInfluence, Heroic Women, Defining, Habits and Manners, How to 
be Happy, &c. Address W. 8. Bartoy, Teacher’s Exchange, Montgomery, Ala. 
Terms, $2, in advance,—Atlanta Commonwealth. 








